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EDICATION. 



TO RODOGENE. 

I ROAMED thro* Heaven last night in dreams alone, 
And heard loved voices that in far-off years 
Waxed still in wakeless sleep fall on mine ears 

In grand soul-song about God's golden throne. 

High above all shivered a saintlier tone, 
A pure voice breathed from the pale breast of prayer, 
And when I saw God's light gleam on the hair 

I knew her^ It was she. Mine ownest own. 

O glory that no mortal shadow mars ! 
O eyes bathed deep in wells of deepest Love ! 
And Hope I saw rose-hued with hallowed mirth, 

And old dim tears shine clear, like winter stars ; 
Yea, all the Perfect Loveliness, whereof 
Thou art the perfect shadow upon earth. 
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A REVERIE. 

I. 
Tis the longest day of summer : 

Children's voices, loud and high, 
Come to me, as if their bosoms 

Could not mourn, nor ever die : 
And the skylark, sunward floating, 

Melts to music in the sky. 



II. 
As I mused, a maiden singing 

Tript athwart the trackless wild, 
Stood atween me and the sunlight, 
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And my soul was reconciled 
There to dream on childish visions, 
In the shadow of the child. 



III. 
Maiden, wilt thou sing for ever ? 

Never sing thine heart to rest ? 
Whither, child, hath flown the skylark ? 

North or south or east or west ? 
Not for ever, not for ever 

Shines the sunlight on thy breast. 



IV. 

Whither hath yon skylark floated ? 

Stay thy smging : raise thine eyes : 
North or southward, east or westward ? 

Listen, whence those melodies ? 
Songs of earth he sang, and singing 

Sky-bom, mingles with the skies. 



A REVERIE. 
V. 

Emblem of the soul departed : 
Even now, when airs of night 

Fan each weary fold to slumber, 
Silvern stars, serenely bright, 

Wake and shimmer, where the skylark 

Vanisht into boundless light. 



VI* 

At the portals of the sunset 

God, thy Father, watching, stands 
With the seraph choirs about Him, 

And the pulse of sainted hands 
Pants to welcome weary spirits 

To their blissful angel-bands. 



VII. 

But the pride of wa3nyard children 

Oft His perfect pleasure mars : 
Yet He brooks not, but forgiveth. 
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As the sunset portal-bars 
Strike the sorrow on His eyelids 
Into sheen of golden stars. 



VIII. 

And soft Mercy, smiling, maketh 
Moonlight of His waiting breast : 

Waiting till his "wayward children 
In the twilight of the West 

Whisper : " We are tired, Father, 
List our prayers, and let us rest.'* 



IX. 

Then to pure and dreamless slumber 
Perfect languor yieldeth place : 

And the children sleep, enfolded 
In their Father's fond embrace. 

With the watching stars above them. 
And the moonlight on their face. 



BLOOD-THIRST. 

I. 
I STABBED her, when the sun was red : 

And the white moon of Even 
Ghost-like, lookt down, to see her- dead, 

From the dim vault of Heaven. 



II. 
But once : deep — long : and all was done 

" Spare me ! O spare !" she prayed. 
And as I strake, the crimson sun 

Blazed on the dagger-blade. 



III. 
" Spare, spare me ! '* and her hard voice rang 

Through the blank chasms, and found 
An eaglet sleeping, that upsprang. 

And shrieked to the strange sound. 
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IV. 

Then to the red sun fled, and died 

Within it On the strand 
I stabbed her. In the sweet cool tide 

I laved my red right hand. 



V. 

The pale wave blusht a little. Then 
Grew fair. My hand was white 

After. I met my fellow-men, 

Shook hands, and said good-night. 



VI. 

What is it. Lord, but thine Hell's dread 
That now mine hand restrains 

To stab them ? Look, Lord : see the red 
Blood pant out from their veins ! 



VII. 

What but Thy black Hell's dread ? Man's will 

Is weak, and God is kind : 
For still His red sun glares, and still 

His fowls scream on the wind. 



BLOOD-THIRST, 

VIII. 
And when His red sun's shafts appear, 

I see the dagger — there 
On the red sands : and then I hear 

Her shrill shriek cleave the air. 



IX. 

Even on my sleep that crimson flood 
Of bleeding sunlight streams : 

Till my pulse pants for thirst of blood, 
And shakes me from my dreams. 



X. 

And in broad day I dream of it : 
And now, when daylight fades, 

I see strange skies with red stripes split, 
Like crimson dagger-blades. 



XI. 

One stab, Lord : mercy : only one : 
Deep — long : 'twere vain the thought 

To screen me, for the shining sim 
Saw the dread deed I wrought. 
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CHILDLESS. 

Where the wind-lifted lilies of the wild 
In folds of pensive shadow dimly wave 

Over a lone and solitary grave, 
The childless mother went to seek her child. 
" Here dost thou sleep," she said, in whispers mild ; 

And as she spake, the memories of old years 

Sprang from her heart, and gathered into tears. 
While, globed afar, the gliding moonbeam smiled. 
And now across that lone grave's flowery slope 

The glory moved ; and as she raised her head, 
Flasht her wild tears into a gleam of Hope : 

And " O not here, my blessed child," she said ; 
** The Light that led the Israelites of old 

Hath led thee, lamb, to the Good Shepherd's fold." 



CUCKOO LOVES. 

I. 

Two pretty birds of different hue : 

Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! 
One on a willow, and one on a yew : 

Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! 
Singing a song the whole day thro', 
From the breaking dawn till the twilight dew, 

9 

Ever the same, but as charming as new. 
Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! 



II. 
Four pretty eyes of different hue : 

Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! 
Two of them hazel, and twain of them blue 

Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! 
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Two to bewilder, and twain to undo ; 
These for my last love, the former for you ; 
Four of them faithless, the rest of them true. 
Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! 



III. 
Where are their lovers? what are they? who? 

Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! 
Or shall I venture, and afterwards rue ? 

Cuckoo! cuckoo! 
Nay, nay : it were rash : for the damsels might do 
As the two birds did, when the cold winds blew, 
That fluttering showed the white feather, and flew 
To the sunnier climate of— Timbuctoo ! 

Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! 



RALLY'S FLOWER. 

I. 
I AM the soft blue flower that willow-shaded 

In Rally's garden grew : 
Once loved and fair, but now forlorn and faded ; 

And Hally is faded too. 



II. 
For one sweet mom in May (or April, maybe) 

Weaned by the wind's caress, 
I raised mine eyes, and saw the bright boy-baby, 

Drest in his morning dress. 



III. 
Methinks I view him now in golden fancy, 

When thro' the wild broad lea 
He past by pink and dahlia, rose and pansy. 

Until he came to me. 
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IV. 

Then he bowed down his sweet child-lips, and kist me 
Called me his own flower-pet : 

And when he past, I saw his pure heart missed me. 
For his blue eyes were wet. 



V. 

So every day for three sweet mornings after 
Down the soft path he came, 

And kissing me with smiles and baby-laughter . 
Called me a pretty name. 



VI. 

Then dark rain fell, thick, fast, and ever faster : 

A sad and cheerless rain : 
And then in grief I cried for my boy-master : 

I cried, but cried in vain. 



VII. 

No sunbeam thro' those clouds could eye discover : 
Some rain fell there, and some 

On me : and then I cried for my boy-lover, 
But still he did not come. 
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VIII. 
Then some soft hand from thence in anguish taking 

My shower-besprinkled bloom, 
When dews, like tears, upon my leaves were breaking, 

Brought me to Rally's room. 



IX. 

There on the bed my bright boy-lord was sleeping 
-But ah, how changed his look ! 

His face was white as the tube-rose that weeping 
Wanes by the garden-brook. 



X. 

Then he turned round, and waking feebly, slowly, 
With all his sweet child-power, 

Claspt me to his pale breast, and whispered lowly, 
" My flower, my pretty flower ! " 



XI. 

He held me all that day, but I was fading, 

And Hally was fading too : 
And his blue eyes were dim, for Night was shading 

Their native heavenly blue. 
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XII. 

For that same night, upon the bed together, 
Two faded flowerlets lay : 

The one to bloom no more upon the heather. 
And one to bloom for aye. 



XIII. 

For Hally, my boy-master, had not faded. 

There in the cruel storm, 
But lived, yea, brightly still : for Death had shaded 

Only the small pale form. 



XIV. 

The tender white camelia and pink pansy 
Told me the selfsame day 

They heard him singing still : it was not fancy, 
Though faint and far away. 



XV. 

And for his sake his baby friends still love me, 

And once, in tears and slow, 
They wrote "Our dead friend's pretty flower" above me, 

But that was long ago. 
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XVI. 

For I am dark and faded now. I wonder 

After the starless rain 
If he will raise the sod he sleepeth under, 

And kiss me once again. 
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RETRIBUTION. 

Thou shalt not then, love-blinded with strong light 
Of splendid eyes, call her thine own — thine all : 
Or shadowed in her raven hair's downfall 

Let day, for Love's dear sake, be turned to night. 

Not ever any more, with purple dight, 
Shall her lips close in love, and cling to thine, 
While limbs that mix and arms with arms that twine 

Grow one strong body of Love's strongest might 

Never again. The eyes that dazed thy soul 
Do now, like spent fires, ashes on ashes, glare 
In seven-times-heated agonies, and the swell 

Of her lip's spirit doth foam with cursings foul ; 
And the long mazes of her raven hair 
Are great black snakes that hiss and twist in Hell. 



FLITTED AWAY. 

I. 
I SAW thee when thou wert asleep : 

I guarded whilst thou slept : 
But when that rest grew pale and deep, 

I laid me down, and wept. 

II. 
Then Death did so divinely come, 

I could not deem it Death, 
Till long thy bosom's voice was dumb. 

And the mild odorous breath. 

III. 
Sleep on, sweet sister : bright and calm 

Thy slumber needs must be, 
For Heaven loves to shed her bahn 

Upon the pure, and thee. 
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IV. 
That brow my lips had often prest 

In sunny days of yore, 
Is pallid now in blissful rest : 

And it shall bloom no more. 

v. 
Pure was thy life : thy spirit pure : 

Pure as the flowers that wave 
Above thee. Rest, in sleep secure : 

Peace to thy virgin grave. 

VI. 

Would I might flee this world of care, 

And hie to yonder sphere ; 
For thou art bright and glorious there, 

And I am desolate here. 

VII. 

Look down, meek spirit, on my woes : 

Oh ! list to my behest : 
Engage me, sweet, from life's long throes. 

And take me to thy rest. 



ONLY IN DREAMS. 

I. 
Weary, beneath the set cold stare of stars, 
With hand outstretched thro' the black hair of 
Night, 
Feeling the way, I wander : Venus — Mars — 
And lo ! the star of Beauty is less bright. 



II. 
I see, and nothing more : and yet I know 

That both are singing some celestial tune 
Yet matched with them — celestial ? be it so 

The glory of my lady looks a moon. 



III. 
A moon that would but smile, serenely-cold, 

If once in her sweet error she might move 
Over my grave, and read thereon in gold r 

" Gone from the Larger to the Lesser Love." 
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IV. 
And " Thanks for that small tribute to my grace," 

Would sigh ; but shudder if her sweet eyes fell 
On brazen truths that storms cannot efface : 

" Gone to the deep grave from the deeper Hell." 



V. 

" Yet, O fair moon, and O black hair of Night, 
Shine, shudder : and with gloom and glory seem 

To trance me, that no longer I may slight, 
But praise thee in the falsehood of a Dream. 



THE WARRIOR, 

Star-crested, mighty, bearing Right's badge upon 
A breast that brunts the world, and breathes the 

wind 
Of the cannon : ever to deadliest death resigned, 
Eyes still to the front, and face beneath God's sun 
Bronzed. In his soul the shout of victories won 
Wells for ever and ever, and therein 
The world's poor babble perishes, and the din 
Of plaints, and slanderous lips. When all is done, 
Foes fallen, wrongs righted, and the warrior's breast 
A starry splendour, myriads with mourning eyes 
March him to sleep in music, chief and clan, 
Peasant and prince : anon breaks on his rest 
A shot, and wakes an echo in the skies : 

< And his great charger stands, grieved like a man.' 



t 
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DEAD ROSE-LEAVES. 

I. 
Against the breathing of the air, 

Beneath the shining happy hours, . 
Singing she roamed, with her long hair 

Close-bound in wreaths of wilding flowers. 



II. 
She roamed, and on her brow the dews 

That dropt from life's beloved dawn 
Flasht to the sun, and with the hues 

Of virgin promise pearled and shone. 

III. 
I past again thro' autumn bowers. 

And found her in her twilight years. 
When Eve's pale hand had closed her flowers, 

And filled their languid cups with tears. 
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IV. 
And closed was my sweet child's sight, 

Closed, and for ever, calm and deep : 
For she, beneath those shades of night. 

With her tired flowers had fallen asleep. 



V. 

Had fallen asleep, and closed her charms 
To the strong kisses of the storm, 

Lying, within the night's dark arms, 
A snowy, cold, and virgin form. 

VI. 

Ah, still those wreaths of wilding flowers 
Bloom on, tho' late their folds were dead, 

What time that darling child of ours 
Laid to long peace her peaceful head. 



VII. 

But Memory, like that breathing air. 
Ah, like that shining air that breathes. 

Fans still the folds of her long hair. 
And wears the fragrance of the wreaths. 
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SOMNIUM. 

I DREAMED a dream last night I dreamed my Love 
Dwelt in a deep black chasm, to the right whereof 
A full sea thundered on a steep precipice : 
And far-out in mid-channel, sdppliire-veiled 
In golden mists of morning, flapt a sail : 
And on the main-mast, resting on its way 
Back into Heaven, a weary sky-lark sang 
For ever. And I heard the high sea hit 
Flat on the cliflfs, and seething spirt to the top 
Flakes of white foam, then back into the trough 
Tumble, and drag the great loose chasm-crags 
After it, into the deep, with thunder. Then 
Wrestling with the landward wave, crested with wrath. 
Up into Heaven it mounted, and drave it back 
Out to mid-stream, and there I saw them mix, 
Break into spume, and writhe, and buffet the ship, 
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And in the broken surge shak'n the sapphire sail 
Flasht flame, and the tired lark clutcht at the mast 
Lustlier, and the strained pulse into fuller song 
Panted ; and then the air chilled ; and I turned 
Shuddering, and saw behind me thro' the gloom 
Glide a pale ghost, and " O pale ghost," I cried, 
" What sings yon wearied lark, and yon fair sail — 
Speak — wherefore flaps it ? " And the phantom whined 
An answer, like the wailing of a wind : 
" She is aweary of the service here, 
And fain would take her into other lands." 
Then through mine eyes a mist of earlier dawns 

■ 

That died in shine, and eves that droopt in stars 
Swum, and on the lark's song I closed mine ears. 
And turned from the white waves, and wept : and lo, 
Far-ofF my own love singing, gowned in white, 
Down in the deep black chasm, and " Love," I cried, 
" O Lady, wilt thou leave me?" and again, 
" O Lady, wilt thou leave me ?" and the waves, 
Roaring and bursting on the barren chasms, 
Lasht at me and splasht me as I spake ; and still 
The sapphire sail flapt in the mist, and still 
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The tired lark sang on the mast, and still 

The pale ghost glided through the gloom ; and the 

maid 
Sent up a voice that lAade the rough rocks ring 
With music, and a glance that flasht the gloom 
To glory, and in the Heaven of light and song 
My whole life thrilled and shook me, and I waked, 
And heard a sparrow chirruping in th* ivy 
About the chamber-window. 






NATURAL SYMPATHY. 

Think ye, strange hearts, that it is nothing, save 
The child of chance, that many a dark tear runs 
Star-lit from mourners* eyes, and myriad suns 

Blaze on the brandished falchions of the brave ? 

And do I only dream that the wan wave 
Moans by the home of her my spirit loves, 
And that in love alone the moonlight moves 

Over the garden-shadows of her grave ? 

Ah, no : ah, no : a mystic spirit breathes 
Out of the loved heart of remembered years ; 

That they who for dead brows would gather wreaths. 
Pluck dew-stained flowers and cups surcharged with 
tears ; 

While ever one still voice, before — ^behind — 

Floats on the tremulous wings of the wind. 
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MAIDENHOOD. 

I. 
Twelve years athwart her brows had blown 

Theu* brief perfume, 
And past, as if those years alone 

Had breathed in bloom. 



II. 
Her deep blue eyes, unanswered here, 

When fixt on high. 
Seemed only in that sister sphere 

To find reply. 



TYRANNY. 

I. 
He said, ** I am marshalled in might, 

For my spearmen are stalwart and strong, 
And my frown as the shadow of night 

On the soul of the workers of wrong ; 
And the clans have recoiled from my hate. 

And the tyrants have bended the knee, 
For the strength of my wrath is as great 

As the strength of the streams of the sea. 



II. 
And the hopes of the strong are undone 

When my fury is wafted abroad. 
For the voice of my passion is one 

With the sound of the thunder of God : 
And the scornful are turned from their path. 

And the foemen are shaken with fear, 
For they walk in the gleam of my wrath. 

And sleep in the shade of my spear." 
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IN THE CHURCHYARD. 

There — swoon not, heart : lean on this chamel-rail ; 
Gleams in yon niche to the east the chancel-pane, 
Blood-stained with the sweet image of Christ slain, 

Whereto of old she raised her pure brows, pale 

With prayer. Oft I have seen the proud sun scale 
Those casement bars, and, slowly broadening, pass 

Down, and strike out the nailed hands from the 

glass. 

And leave them quivering, like a Holy Grail, 

On her fair head, fallen in prayer. I brake 

A spray from the tombs, and " When, O spray," I 

said, 

" There will she kneel again, and God's strong light 

Throb on her brows ? " and even as I spake, 

A white owl wailed in the niche, and overhead 

The great church clock struck the dead hour of 

Night. 



WONDERING. 

I. 
I WONDER if the eaxth, she is so natural, 

Broke into flowers when my love was born : 
I wonder if the stars and planets, moon and all, 

Sank to sleep then, thinking she was the morn. 



II. 
I wonder if the skylark, when he woke. 

Had heart to flee and lose him in the skies. 
After my darling from earth's bosom broke, 

And he did see the azure of her eyes. 



III. 
I wonder if the King within whose thrall 

All the most fair mermaiden's loves are bound. 
In the deep sea, turned back, and left them all. 

And loved but her, after my love was drowned. 
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IV. 

I wonder if this shell whose voice I hear 

• ■ 

Singing for ever at its own wild will, 
Is my love's voice, that whispers in mine ear, 
" Take comfort : weep no more : I love thee still." 



V. 

I wonder if those fadeless coral flowers 
Which bloom far down beneath the blue lone deep. 

Calm thro' all storm, are bright Elysian bowers. 
Wherein my darling, being drowned, doth sleep. 



VI. 

I wonder if the sun which now I see 
Shedding its shining life-blood in the west, 

Sank for great love from Heaven's blue canopy, 
Merely to die, and be with her, at rest. 



VII. 

I wonder if the moon whose sleepless round 
Walks the pale skies, pale as with deep remorse. 

Is the sun's ghost, which, now that she is drowned. 
Sits up all night to guard my darling's corse. 
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VIII. 

I wonder if the sea whose own sad choice 
It is to sing for aye thro* storm and calm, 

Is the soft echo of soii(ie angeVs voice 
That chants for my love's soul a deathless psalm. 

IX. 

I wonder. Who will answer? Yea, or nay? 

I only know I hear the skylark sing. 
See the moon glide, flowers bloom, and day by day 

The great sun die around me, wondering. 



/ 



/ 



/ 



i 
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THE FALL OF THE RIDER. 

Addressed to his only Sister, 
G M A . 

He is fallen : the rider is down : haste, haste ye, take 

And bare his bosom to the broadening skies ; 

Chafe his pale hands, and close his wandering eyes, 
If only for his only sister's sake. 
He sleeps : his heart is tranct : he will not wake. 

Ye cannot help him further. He is dead. 

Say he but sleeps : thus let the news be spread. 
Lest his lone sister hear, and her heart doth break. 
He is not dead, lone sister : lo, his reins 

Are yet uncheckt : he rideth still : those steeds 
Are his that now from flaming nostrils snort 
The day's dead splendour : who from morning manes 

Shake out night's shadows : 'tis but his corpse that 
bleeds; 
His soul, that loves thee still, is still amort 



DESPAIR. 

[They " showed me a woman who had been driven mad with 
despair. First her children died, and afterward her husband 
(whom she loved with all a woman's love) was drowned, to 
use her o^vn words, ** in the great cold ocean."] 

She stood, with her wide blue eyes fixt on air, 
And heaving breast, gazing as in a dream : 
And all the wanderings of her thought did seem 

Lost in the far-off land of Otherwhere. 

I knew no Joy nor any Hope was there : 
I did not ask, " What aileth thee ? " The sighs 
That shake her, and the great beseeching eyes 

Uttered, mightier than words, " Mad with Despair." 

" If such can be, thou hapless child," I said, 
" Take comfort ;" and she raised her wet wide eye 
To Heaven, then to the westward, then to me. 

And in her hand mine own I softly laid. 

And heard, beneath the gathering Heavens, a cry 
Of tempest and the moaning of the sea. 
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THE RISING OF THE FLOWER. 



An Allegory. 



Argument, 



" The air is full of farewells to the dyings and mournings for 

the dead:' 

In this allegory Earth is spoken of as "a field of shadow," 
and "the Voice " is the echo of the sighings of those with the 
burthen of whose griefs the air is for ever rife. 

The earnestness of Love and the frailty of things loved on 
earth, are typified by a Mother and Child ; and Death, coming 
to us in the midst of our sorrow, is the silver-haired friend who, 
out of the shadow, is ever ** passing sunward." 



PART I. 

[A mother and child within a field of shadow^ moving toward the 
sunset. Far-off a Voice is heard singing, they knoru not 
whence or whei'efore^ for out of the shining distance nought 
but the melody surz/tz/eth.] 

MOTHER. 

Hark ! 'tis the Sad One singing : listen, child. 
Her low sweet voice out of her sad lone breast 
Wanders, as winds do, through a flowerless waste. 
Scent-laden with the balm of other lands. 
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[ Then the Voice, wafted nearer, singetk : 

Far from Life's care my child reposes : 

But ah ! my darling, wherefore didst thou roam 
So far from all the sunshine, and the roses, 

And the beauty of thy home ? 
Where she, my child, is sleeping, 

Only the lily and the wild grass wave : 
Only the pale winds blow : 
No friend above my babe is weeping, 
Or waters those sad flowers with the sadness of regret : 
So come, my heart, and let us go. 

And plant this sweet blue violet 

Upon our babe's forgotten grave. 

Her wild and gentle window-flowers, 
When she, that angel-child of ours, 
There on her bed in anguish lay. 

Darkly and low to the wild winds swayed. 
And shuddered and beckoned her in shade 

To come away. 
Then all her bright companionhood 

Slipt by her sunless bed. 
Hieing to some land of a happier mood. 
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By fleeting fancies led : 
So all her bright friends flitted, till another 

With silver on his head, 
Lookt at me, with the sad eyes of a brother, 

And passing sunward, said, 
"What aileth thee, mother? 

Is the little one dead ?" 



[ Thereon the Voice ceaseth, and the mother , gazing upward, 
saith : 

Be comforted, sad Voice : in the old years 
I had a child as beautiful as thine ; 

But now 

O mother, even as I think 



On my lost babe 

[Then her heart f aileth her for sorrow, and after much 
mourning, she sadly singeth : 

Then to the inward sense appears 

'A form of virgin grace : 
Two liquid eyes that melt in tears, 

A pale beseeching face : 
Long flaxen tresses unconfined. 

Ripe lips that plead in vain : 
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Soft arms around my neck entwined, 
Love's last and strongest chain. 

\Then to the child she crieth : 

Hearest thou that lone Voice, or is it a wail 
Bom of the dreamless winds ? 

CAi/d, I heard it not. 

Mother, But wherefore is thy fair cheek flusht, 
my child, 
Like a white rose at sunset ? 



[ Then the flusht child, with finger pointed sunwards, lowly 
whispereth : 

Hush, hush, hush ! 
[Then, with fallen finger, more loudly saith : 

O my sweet mother ! Even as thou spakest, 
Methought I saw a sunbright saintly spirit. 
Bearing a sweet blue violet in her breast, 
Gleam, like a golden sorrow, through the world : 
Who, as she past me by, with her pale hand 
Pointed toward the sunset, and I turned. 
And lo ! the mournful splendour of hei' eyes 
Suddenly flasht on my face. 
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Mother. A golden dream, 

The creature of soft fancy and sweet gloom, 
Weaned on the breast of weariness. 

\Then to the Voice she crieth : 

Sad One, 
Be comforted. Have joyance, mother. Death 
Is but a floating shadow, whose dark form, 
After a little tender shower of tears. 
Melts into Rainbow Hope. 

And surely Death 
Is calm, and breathes of silence, and not sighs : 
Therefore take comfort. 

True were her sad tears. 
The saint of old, who, when the sin was sinned, 
Thrust her babe out into the blinding storm : 
Then turned, and groping, hardly felt her home, 
Lacking the small lost hand and low still voice. 
There, as she moved, black night, her fair child's home. 
Closed her : the fierce air paused : and all around 
Silence and gloom : only the mother's heart 
Throbbing, and the pale face : then warm great tears 
Fell : and the wind moaned : but no soft hand 
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Toucht her, or low voice askt, " What aileth thee ? " 
Till Grief, heart-broken, died : and sister Joy, 
Borne by on sleeping wings, raised her falFn head, 
And kissing the wild anguish from her eyes, 
Back into the golden years flitted away. 
There all sin ceast ; and her calm heart once more 
Perceived old things about her, and her babe 
Feel at her breast in fancy, till she started. 
And fired with all a mother's passionate love. 
Struck the blind back, and straining soul with eye 
Peered wildly out, and saw the shining child 
Far-off against the dark verge of the world 
Move, like a wandering star. 



\_Thento the child 

Lay your soft hand 
In mine, my child, and come : for lo, I see, 
Like some bright friend that bids you sink to rest, 
The sunset on your face. Let us away. 

END OF PART I. 
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PART II. 

lAi an open window the mother singeth, looking downward upon 
many and beautiful children that are playing in the shining 
of the sun. 

Apart from these, unseen, in a quiet and sunless place, the child 
of the singing mother lieth alone,"] 

I. 

Children playing merrily, 

In the golden sun, 
Thinking never, never dreaming 

How the moments run, 
Ikying weary limbs in shadow 

When the day is done ! 



II. 
Voices ringing joyfully, 

Sounds that lightly swell 
From the breast of boyhood roaming 

Over field and dell, 
Lisping songs whose echo moaneth 

Like a hollow knell ! 
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III. 
Faces beaming happily, 

Sunward-soaring eye, 
Dazzled, darkened with the splendour 

Of the stainless sky : 
Turning earthward to the Shadow, 

From the Light on high ! 



IV. 

Bosoms beating rapidly, 

Like the feet of Death 
Falling, calling, while the rapture 

Hears not what he saith. 
Till the transport-trancfed bosom 

Flutters and gasps for breath ! 



V. 

Dream not, happy children. 

How the moments run : 
Hearts so pure as thine should care not 

When the Day is done : 
Sing and pray and laugh and wander, 

Shadows in the sun ! 
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[ Thereupon a child passeth beneath the window^ in this wise 
singing : 

I. 

Spring is happy, bringing 

Love and shine and flowers, . 

And sweet birds that singing 
Build in leafy bowers. 

II. 
On the shining trellis 

Drops the sunlit rain, 
Coming down to tell us 

Joy is mixt with Pain. 

III. 
May invitetli Summer, 

April maketh room 
For the sweet new-comer. 

Bom of light and bloom. 

IV. 

" Laugh and frolic," says he, 
" Make the most of May : 

Gather rose and daisy ; 
Quick ! I cannot stay ! " 
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V. 
August bringeth Autumn : 

Sere, and sober-clad : 
I have always thought him 

Graver far than glad. 



VI. 

" Shine," he says, " and pleasure 
Fade, and fall behind : 

But the nobler treasure 
Is the stedfast mind/' 



VTI. 

Winter greets us sighing : 
Song and shine are fled : 

Storms around are flying, 
And the flowers are dead. 



VIII. 

" Pride," he murmurs, " banish ; 

like a fleeting breath 
Shine and pleasure vanish, 

And the end is Death." 
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[ Then to the singing child she crieth 

Sing on, bright child, for ever : let no Voice 
Vex thee, or moaning void, or any care : 
But the free airs of Heaven as thou flyest 
Against the rush of the wind in thy wild sport 
Thrill through thee, and blow all thy shining hair 
Up to the sun 



{Ilereat the Sad Voice faintly sigheth : 

Then all her bright companionhood 

Slipt by her sunless bed. 
Hieing to some land of a happier mood. 

By fleeting fancies led : 

[ Voice melteth azvay. 



[ Then to the sound she speaketh 

Be comforted, sad voice : the child is glad. 



[ Then to a smiling child^ that passeth beneath the window^ 
she crieth : 

Smile ever, sweet sweet child : the clear bright sun 
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Dreams on thee, smiling: there the dark stream- 
wave 
Glitters, and the far sky-lark, lost in light, 
Lives, but a rippling voice. Beyond thee, gleams 
A splendour in the shadow, and the hills 
Through shore and glade, through shine and gloom, 

far-off 
Shooting untrampled worlds into the sun 
Flash. 



\Hereat the Sad One ntoatuth again : 

Then all her bright companionhood 

Slipt by her sunless bed, 
Hieing to some land of a happier mood, 

By fleeting fancies led : 
So all her bright friends flitted — 

[ Voice dieth away. 



\Then to the Sound she crieth 

Mourn not, O moaning Void : the voice of wail 
Were vain for this glad child : see how the sun 
O'er her, enamoured,^ like a blushing spirit, 
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Hangs, and deep on her dwells, as who should 

say: 
" Look up, and smile with me, sweet little one." 

[ Then for the first time she heholdeth her child, that lieth 
alone in the quiet place : and moving downward to her 
side, shesingeth: 

I. 

Sunshine above her, 

Mother to keep, 
God to watch over. 

Little one, sleep. 



II. 
Birds without number, 

Wings from the west. 
Lull thee to slumber. 

Babe in the nest ! 



III. 
Fragrance from over 

Far lands and fair, 
Blue-bell and clover. 

Breathe thee a prayer. 
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IV. 
Angels to ward thee, 

Mother to keep, 

God's light to guard thee. 

Little one, sleep. 

Sleep ! 

Sleep ! 



END OF PART II. 
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PART III. 

\At the bedside of her child the mother lingereth, watching the 
morning sun glitter on her face : 

[Then bending over her, she speaketh 

AVaking or sleeping art thou, O my child ? 

For lo ! this sun, yet moist with mom, that shines 

Like a saint's face above yon heavenly hills, 

Doth clothe my babe in such strong glory (O 

Strong as the light tfiat glows about a God, 

Wonderful, and even now maketh thine, my child, 

As beautiful as any angel's face,) 

That these sad eyes, tender with deep-shed tears. 

Which rusht to greet thee, child, in woe or joy. 

These many years — sad tears, wherethro' for thee 

Many an earnest prayer was askt from Heaven, 

Cannot, undazzled, look upon thee. O 

Wake thee, my darling. Sleep no longer. Come 

Out of the sun, my child, and kiss me. All 

The flowers of morning beckon to thee : the birds 
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Pipe thee their matins from the garden bowers 
To greet thee : and the scented airs of Heaven 
Sigh on thy sill. What, sleeping still ? O wake, 
My child, and since thou lovest them, I will sing 
The little songs I made thee, long ago. 



I. 
Gather flowers when it is light : 

Scatter them about your home : 
That it may be fair and bright 

When the twilight shadows come. 



II. 
Here on life's rough sea we rove. 

Buoyed with hopes, and frayed with fears. 
And a mother's tender love 

Is the guiding hand that steers. 



III. 
Little inches, tiny feet. 

Joined together, make a mile. 
So Affection, fond and sweet. 

Grows from adding smile to smile. 
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IV. 

Think not pleasure's course is run, 
Though the heart be filled with pain, 

Knowing that the happy sun 
Only sinks to rise again. 

V. 

Lies are dark, and Truth is bright ; 

Gloom the glory cannot mar ; 
*Tis the darkness of the night 

Shows the splendour of the star. 

Awake, sweet dreamer. Lo, thy window-flowers 
Faint for thy care, and slanting to the sun 
Fling their dark shadows on thy brow, in love 
Wavering, and beckoning thee, as who should say, 
^' Awake, sweet dreamer," 

Here the stedfast sun 
Trembles on thy heaving breast, and with the swell 
Of fluttering life flashes, like the harp 
Of Her, the Lesbian girl, whose deathless chords 
Glowed where her finger toucht them, till the strings 
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Flasht into song, and her soft virgin voice 
Fanned them, like angel-wings, till earth and Heaven 
Leapt from the trembling instrument, that ever 
Quivering to the touch of her flying hand 
Sparkled, as fire-flies sparkle to the sun. 

{Thereupon the voice faintly moaneth : 

Far from Life's care my child reposes : 

But ah ! my darling, wherefore didst thou roam 
So far from all the sunshine, and the roses. 

And the beauty of thy home ? 

\_Here the Sound ceaseth, and the mother whispereth : 

Peace, peace. Awake her not. Her tranced breath 
And flusht calm face tell me her dreams are less 
Of sleep than Heaven. 



[ Then to the child . 

Nay, arouse thee not ; 
Sleep on ; from out thy stillness, like a star, 
Out of the voiceless bosom of the night, 
Waketh the quiet light of other days. 
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[Then after much musing she singeth lowly : 

Dreams of other years ! 

« 

Dews that fall in shadow from the eyes of Night, 

Like an infant's tears, 
Falling large and lonely for the faded light : 

Golden summer-flowers, 
Shedding, when the summer of their years is fled. 

Through the heart's lone bowers 
All the darling fragrance that they used to shed : 

Soul-remembered strain 
Where the still sad music of the spirit blends, 

Soothing us again. 
Like the sweet old voices of our early friends : 

Lamps to light us still 
Where the Distance beckons, like a beckoning star, 

With their wan bright will, 
From the travelled land into the Land Afar : 

Things unloved of men : 
Tiny golden ringlets on a baby's brow, 

Little thought of then, 
But the shining tresses of an angel now. 

[ Then the strong passion in her waxeth stronger, and falling 
on her child"* s neck, she bursteth into mighty sobs. 
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Thereupon an aged and ghostly vian^ passing sunward^ 
looketh at her^ andpitying^ with sad eyes^ saith : 

"What aileth thee, mother? 
Is the little one dead ? *' 

[Then the weird Voice IffUhtnoaning echoeth : 

Dead! 



END OF PART III. 
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AFTER THE BATTLE. 

Yea, though she hears and sees, she doth not shun 
Her task of Love, the corpse-fowls scream and call 
And shriek each to the other, and over all 
Deep-down in the dead west a blood-red sun 
Glares. Though each yet-wet tear it gleams upon, 
Is into blood flasht in the dying blaze. 
Still on those tears she dwells, and doth not raise 
Her sweet eyes, till the sweet stars, one by one, 
Look down, and touch them into silvern light. 
Then she doth kneel, and know the live — the dead — 
In the fallen glory upon the fallen breast ; 
And " Ye," she whispers, " ye whose eyes are bright 
Still with God*s stars, drink, eat; this cup, this bread ; 
But ye^ what need ye more ? Ye are at rest." 






\- ' 



THE FADED FOLD. 

I. 
Thou art no longer meek and mild, 

And all thy tender will 
Is changed : yet, O my wayward child, 

I love thee still. 

II. 
For as I loved, in hours behind, 

Thy faultless face, 
Flusht with the splendour of thy mind. 

Thy goodness and thy grace — 

III. 
With Him whose every work is Love, 

Who aye portends the best, 
And brings again His lambs that rove, 

Back to His breast : 
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IV. 

Lambs that have erred, my child, as thou, 

And longs to win 
Thy wandering heart, — so love I now 

Thy sweetness and thy sin. 

V, 

Only the flesh under the sod 

A lifeless thing shall lie, 
But the great soul, the type of God, 

Shall never die. 

VI. 

From the dead flesh arose thy shame, 

Which soon, like rust. 
Shall perish, and thy shadowed name 

Sleep with the sleeping dust. 

VII. 

Then who with fleckless hand shall trace 
On the red sands of Time 

Her maiden name ? Who call her base ? 
Who cry her crime ? 
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VIII. 

We are all sinful : yea, let those 

That cannot err 
Hold her as base, and, standing close, 

Fling first a stone at her. 

IX. 

But thy pure soul shall live, and far 

In yonder gleaming sky 
Roam with the Blest, and like a star 

Smile on for aye. 

X. 

Thus shall we dream of thee, my child, 

And know thee still 
As pure and tender, meek and mild, 

As seemed thy virgin will, 

XI. 

Ere Splendour came, and Virtue dipt 

Her golden wings therein. 
And o*er thy shining spirit slipt 

The shade of sin. 



{ 
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LOVE'S LAST FAREWELL. 

The dark church-belfry tolling the dead bright hours, 

And through a range of ever-leafless elm, 

And huge-limbed holm, phantasmal, gnarled, and 

crackt, 
That root among the dead, and branch in Heaven, 
A wailing of the spirit of the wind 
I heard, and my sad heart in unison 
Throbbed, moaned with them. And down I lay, and 

dreamed. 
And might have wept, who knows? but the large 

moon 
Out of the muffled Heaven darted on earth 
A path of glory, softer than the sun's, 
That led me where she lived. I rose. I moved 
All in a lane of light, where she had moved 
In other years. For often the rich moon 
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Ere now, looking in love from Heaven, hath dowered 
The wandering of her feet with silvery spray. 
And ever I moved onward with the large 
Soft glory in mine eyes, and in mine ears 
The wailing of the wind, and in my breast 
A heart that throbbed with the tolling of the tower. 
And even now it led me where she lived. 
Faltering for fear in the unquiet moon : 
And then, as though its work of perfect Love 
Were ended, from the dead earth began to fade 
In gloom : but on the way back into Heaven 
Up the still portal climbed, and glanct on her pane, 
And toucht the last leaf of the latest flower 
That faded on her sill, and even as it toucht, 
Vanisht, and all was dark. The sill, whereat 
After our eyes had met, and my passionate lips 
Culled the ungathered roses in her cheeks. 
She had sat, lingering, till the sun was low. 
And when the moon was up, moaned in a sleep 
Of dreams, where no dawn came, and no moon smiled, 
Nor any star. And this it toucht, and touching 
vanisht, 
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And left the black world blanL Only a cry 

Of tempest, and the fragrance of the flowers 

Of her. And down I kneeled, and cried, " O flowers, 

O violet and O sweet anemone. 

She loved ye. Ye are blessed." And as I kneeled, 

And blest them for her sake a blast of the wind 

Crackt the frail stems, till either on my face 

Fainted, and then, " O flowers,'' I moaned, " that oft 

Trembled and blusht and blossomed in her breast 

As in a chaster Eden, what is this ? 

What would ye? Wherefore droop ye, being the 

flowers 
Of her? Live. Hope ye, until she return 
With summer, and ye do again indeed 
Farewell : " and lo, just as the word was breathed, 
A passing of the spirit of the storm 
Whirled it away into the phantom holms 
That root among the dead. And then I askt, 
" Is there any hope ? " of an only star : 
" O white star, is there any hope ?" and lo, 
A swift rain swept, and even as I lookt. 
Drowned it, and all was dark. I wept. The flowers 
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Wet with God's tears and mine, fell to the earth. 

Yet even then hoping, " Faint not/' I moaned, 

" The love-bright eyes, O flowers, and the sweet face 

That hung above thee, smiling, like a sim, 

After the moonless moanings of the night. 

Will look out through the wind and shine again. 

The wind that brake ye. Therefore faint ye not. 

Or droop ye, that it whirled your hopes to death. 

Your farewell into phantasy ? Then droop ye not. 

For look ! the holms that root among the dead 

Do branch in Heaven," and up I glanct, and lo, 

A rushing of the spirit of the storm 

Ript the black shroud of Heaven in twain, and showed 

A set cold star, an unimpassioned moon. 



' *. 
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ROSALINE'S BOWER. 

I. 
The sea-wind glides, 

Like a phantom of flight, 
0*er the slumbering tides, 

In the pale moonlight : 
The star of the North 

Lifts her beautiful eye. 
But a lovelier looks forth 

From the far world on high. 



II. 
Wan Vesper is there : 

And her lonely beam 
Shines through the air 

Like a lover's dream : 
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The folds of her sight 

With smiles are unfurled, 
As she peers through the night 

From the distant world. 

m. 
The daylight is gone 

To the waning west, 
And the sea-wave wan 

To the ocean's breast : 
Not a flower is brushed 

By an air on the lea. 
And the land is hushed 

With the wind of the sea. 

IV. 

High in yon bower 

Where the woodbine creeps, 
Like a dew-laden flower 

My Rosaline sleeps : 
Ere now she hath furled 

The fair folds of her sight, 
Leaving the world 

And my spirit in night. 
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.V. 

Thrice happy the dream 

That encradles her rest ! 
O what can it seem 

But a dream of the blest, 
That now when the whole 

Of God*s stars are astir, 
Is bom of the soul 

And the pure mind of her ? 

VI. 

The bosom's loud throb 

When the landscape is mute, 
The lone lover's sob 

On his wavering flute : 
Let these be the powers 

Thlt sweet vigilance keep 
Where the dew-laden flowers 

And my Rosaline sleep. 



THE CALLING VOICE. 

I. 
Here on my sister's window-sill 

Bright flowers their fragrance shed : 
And bending slant though blooming still 

Dark shadows upon her bed : 
And the weird wan winds at their own wild will 

Moan ever above her head. 



II. 
" O breeze," she breathed, " so purely blown, 

Thou soul of the restless sea. 
Stay here, and make these flowers thine own ; 

Rest, winds, and remain with me.'* 
And high in the heavens she heard them moan, 

" Nay, sistei^ it cannot be." 
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WHERE SHE LIVED. 

The home of my first love — her early home ; 

The bright old haunt of her whose gentle breast 
Came like a white-robed messenger of Rest, 

Bidding my weary heart no longer roam. 

Vain is my waiting now : she will not come : 
Never again my lone love's casement light 
Will stream upon me thro' the starless night, 

Like Hope's bright lamp beyond the wave's wild foam. 

But look ! The skies are brightening : shadows flee, 
Giving the new sun and the rainbow birth : 

A soft air fans my forehead, whispering, " Cease, 

From all thy tears, sad child, and smile with me : 
Thy love hath left her peaceful home on earth 
Only to pass to some more perfect peace." 



MARCH. 

Let her sleep on : 
Awake her not : 
Let her sleep on : 
Hast thou forgot 
How oft in thine own youth the tempests did assail 
thee? 

Stay by her cot, 
And shield her helpless form : 
Watch over her through the dead of Night : 
Let not thy faith in God or trust in Heaven fail thee : 
God's ways are in the storm : 
Watch, but expect the morning light. 
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MERCY AND PEACE. 

I. 
Weeping at her shrine, I prayed : 

Came an aged man to me : 
" If thou wilt," he feebly said, 

" This my child shall weep for thee." 

Ji. 
Then I lookt upon her face : 

Sweet it seemed with svunmer years : 
And the radiance of her grace 

Lookt too beautiful for tears. 

III. 
There her heart the silence brake, 

While that old man wandered near. 
And so sweet the words she spake 

That I could not choose but hear. 
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IV. 

Sang she sadly of old years : 

Sweetly of the years to be ; 
Till I thought not of her tears, 

Knew not that she wept for me. 

Sang she of the heart that died, 

My first love — ^in years of yore. 
Then she ceast Wildly I cried, 

" Weep, my child, for evermore !'* 

* * * « 

VI. 

Kneeling at her shrine, I prayed : 

Came that aged man to me : 
" At thy will," he feebly said, 

" This my child hath wept for thee." 

VII. 

Then I lookt upon her face j 
Sad it seemed with streaming tears : 

Dark the radiance of her grace : 
Past the summer of her years. 
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^ ■*. 



VIIL 



'^ O damoM thing that I have done : 

SistQfji by thee I was beguiled ! *' 

. • 

Slowly in the setting sun 

'\* 

4^ved the father and the child. 

IX. 

t 
And I watcht them onward move, 

Till their spirits, shrined afar, 

In the blended light of love 

Glittered, like a single star. 

X. 

Waixed my bosom sad and wild. 
Till those angels sent release. 

Mercy was the summer child, 
And that aged man was Peace. 
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OF HER. 

Addressed to my Friend, 
F F M .. 

Of her ? What, have I spoken, save to thee ? 
Thee, in whose love two kindred souls are closed, 
The lai^er life wherein the less reposed, 
The stem broad brow which breezes of a sea 
Full-sunset, struck first, and oflF on to me 
Glanct, broken ? Never. Now only I am blest. 
When I redream how often in my west, 
I have seen, long after she hath ceast to be, 
And round her grave sweet Memory, lingering, gleams, 
Not bland stars, but blancht cheeks, in the damp mist. 
Seamed with long tears. Love's battle's glorious 
scars; 
How often I have met her in my dreams. 
And claspt her, and how often I have kist, 
And wished for her in the wandering of the stars. 
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FOR EVER AND EVER. 



I. 
Be merry, be merry, my children ; 

Be merry, and shout, while you may : 
For the shadows of twilight are coming. 

To sunder the sun from the day ; 
Be merry, O beautiful children, 

That bask in the sunlight of Truth : 
The target of age and of shadow 

Is the furrowless forehead of Youth. 



II. 
Already the flowers in your garden 

Have droopt to the desolate spheres : 
Already the sad dews have kist them. 

And filled their bright eyelids with tears : 



ir 
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Already the shadows are on them : 

In tears they have fallen asleep : 
Be merry, be merry, my children, 

Whose eyes are too radiant to weep ! 



III. 
But, oh, there is One that abideth, 

Though the sun and the splendour are fleet ; 
And now is His glory about us, 

And His light on the ways of our feet : 
Though the mist of Unfaith and the shadow 

From our vision His glory debars, 
Like the bright worlds that seem in the distance 

But the sorrowful splendour of stars. 



IV. 

There is One that abideth for ever, 
Though the light and the loveliness flee ; 

And His moon now, engilding the shadow. 
Shines down on the desolate sea : 
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And Whose love, like the moonlight, enfolds us, 

As we rest on mortality's wave. 
Till His Daylight upstreams from the Ocean, 

And shines through the gloom of the Grave. 



A FALLEN LEAF. 

A GOOD man's life is like the noontide wind 

Blowing its unseen fragrance on our brows, 

And unseen fanning to its golden home 

The sea-wom bark, stapng its bounteous hand 

Never, and never leaving us, but like 

A long-plumed bird of Paradise, thro' shine 

And shade, for ever singing under Heaven. 

But when the good man's Light is gone, and Gloom 

Weeps her dim dews upon his spiritual eyes, 

Even as that strong wind will wane away 

Under the dusk of Eve that still is bright. 

Shot through with shafts of sunset and soft stars ; 

So doth the good man's spirit wane away 

Under the dark of Death, that glitters fair 

And beautiful about him, with the eyes 

And sweet old faces of his mourning friends. 
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Such a good man in early days I knew : 
Such a fond heart in fallen years I loved : 
But now his eyes are closed, his heart is dumb, 
And over his fair life for aye hath slipt 
The shadow. . May he rest in peace ! On earth 
Our way was one : together we had strayed 
Down the long lanes of the deep woods, and now 
Moved by the sliding streamlet, and again 
Trembled and mixt together, as we swayed 
In the roll of the surge of the blowu sea. 
One sister had he, bound by no strict vows : 
A stray sweet sister, fair, and loved of man. 
After her life's frail light, like the Lord's sun. 
Loomed to the passing cloud, and her sweet face, 
Turned up to God again — ^her sweet flusht face. 
Wet with hot kisses and warm labourings, — lo, 
Her God forgave her : in His light the kiss 
Sparkled ; her breast glowed ; and her scattered hair 
Floated on the heavenward breeze. Above her head 
The slcy-birds sang, and soft dews to her cheek 
Clung, like the breath of Mercy. But her crime 
Into the close strait cells of the World's heatt 
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Crawled, like some hideous undershapen thing. 

Then the fierce breasts, that never brookt of cloud, 

Blazed into passion, flasht into flame, and struck 

Blind with the strong unholy glare, with hands 

Darkening the light of Heaven, reeled from the sun, 

And left her in the public road to die. 

Left her to die ; while the pitying winter winds 

Moaned by her vacant sill, and the pale moon 

Strayed, like a friend, upon the footless floor. 

But he with whom mine early days were lived. 

Latest, like saints in Heaven, to hear of wrong, 

Slipt to her silent bed, and standing there — 

A shadow in the moonlight — kneeled and prayed. 

Then weeping rose, and as he gazed on high 

The distant shuddering lamps of the great sky 

Flasht his true sorrow into sister stars. 

Then nearer drew, moaning : and the vehement pang 

Clomb in his throat, till bowed with boundless woe 

He sank, and swooned, and slept, and lo ! in dreams 

His sister sleeping, and a Shade of Sin 

Out of the dark made at her, and the man 

With all his heart wildly palpitating. 
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Sprang to the couch with a loud cry, " Sister, wake." 
And shouting, started — stared — fell : and his heart, 
Mingling its lone voice with the moaning wind, 
Fluttered in sighs away : and the moon sank. 



LOVE AND LIFE. 

BREAST-deep in long thick grass the labouring steers 
Lowed drowsily : far-off, the flat green sea 
Sparkled, and laved the soft sand lovingly. 
And high in heaven the loud lark filled the spheres 
With psalms of praise. Even then my life's brief years, 
Even then, who knows? in midst of joy, to Death 
Had past away, with the soft ocean's breath 
Cool on my brows, and sweet in dpng ears 
Heaven's music. There upon the hot red strand 
Sun-stricken, weary, my frail heart fainting sank : 
When lo ! my love stood near me, clothed in plain 
Pure whiteness, like an angel : in her hand 
A cup of cool clear water, and I drank. 
And blest her ; and my strength came back again. 
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TO 



The faithless years flit by, and are no more : 
No power on earth their passing can resist : 

But when shall heart forget the love it bore, 
Or lips once kist the lips of him that kist ? 

O, when we meet again, and meet we must, 
And kiss, who knows ? as at a fairy's wand, 

What sweet dead dreams will rise up from the dust, 
What memories at the touching of the hand ! 

And at the gentle falling of thy voice 

The music of old years will sound again. 
And with its tones of joy I shall rejoice. 

Or sadden with the sadness of its strain. 



ON LIFE'S BRINK. 

Wan with long cares, by many days opprest, 
I' saw her standing by the ^dld sea-brink, 
Watching the silent sun in splendour sink 

Into the region of his golden rest. 

" O my tired heart," she said, " and weary breast, 
I would that far beyond the world's rough sea 
There was some ocean-home of rest for thee. 

Some land of peace within the shining west ! " 

Even as she spake the still sun died : and now 
The cool soft dews, like old sweet memories, 

Kist the wild tears upon her fevered brow : 
And as she raised to God her weeping eyes; 

I saw the pure lamps of the peaceful spheres 

Image their pallid splendour in her tears. 
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INSPIRED. 

I. 
The sun of life was fading, 

And sinking into the sea, 
When there breathed an air of Heaven, 

And wafted me to thee. 

II. 
Then blithely I bounded forward, 

And merrily onward sped, 
With a heart of Love within me, 

And the God of Love overhead. 

III. 
And my true heart, the compass. 

Still pointed steadily North : 
While from on high the Evening Star 

Shed all her splendour forth. 
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IV. 

Nor ever band was loosened, 

Or ever sail was furled, 
For still that silver star of Hope 

Gleamed from the distant world. 

v. 
And still that faithful needle, 

In spite of wind or wave. 
Through that long night of trial 

Its one direction gave. 

VI. 

But now the rays of sunshine 

Are gilding the ocean's crest. 
And my weary bark is anchored 

In the haven of thy breast 

VII. 

And my true heart, the compass. 

Still points its ancient way : 
But the star of Hope hath broadened 

Into the perfect Day. 
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THE KISS-BOND. 

Who roves to shun kist lips but idly roves : 
For pulses, throbbing life-blood, are but hands 
That pant to welcome out of dream-lit lands 

The ever-rosy memory of old loves. 

Forget them ? Even now Nature the thought reproves 
Some Hand, unseen, unbinds the portal bars 
Of Heaven, and I behold a wealth of stars 

That tremble beneath her footsteps as she moves 

Among the Blessed. I gaze. I muse. A tear 
Steals, and those sweet stars kiss it into light : 
And thus love-wearied eyes to dreams are given 

Of her. I rush to clasp, and wake to hear 
The passion of a skylark, lost to sight, 
Singing a hymnal at the gates of Heaven. 



AT PEACE. 



After Sorrow. 



Twice twenty winters of regretful years 
Dying, had snowed their honors on her head ; 
But here and there, amid the deeper snows, 
Like patches of green peace within the wild, 
In fitful folds bloomed out the flaxen flower 
Of earlier summers. And her heart's pure flame 
Waned not within as wasting winters grew, 
Nor died away with the departing years ; 
But rather with the broadening growth of time 
Broadened and grew, in courses as divine 
As guide the secret wandering of the stars, 
Which wax not wearier, nor ever die. 
But globed far up within their gleaming world. 
Mystically far and spiritually pure. 
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For ever smile, with calm seraphic eyes, 
Still, lovely voices, messengers of Hope, 
That, twinkling, seem to beckon us away 
From our unpeaceful world to Perfect Peace. 



FALSK 

I. 
Her mouth is sweet : about her lips 

A song for ever dwells ; 
As the sweet music of the sea 

Upon the lips of shells. 

II. 

• 

Far down into her black deep eyes 

He gazed, on bended knees ; 
Her scorn laught through them, like the moon 

On dark and dangerous seas. 



III. 
For when I came, at break of dawn, 

To bid the man beware, 
I found him dead : around his neck 

A lock of golden hair. 
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"LADY GODIVA." 

By J. Van Lerius (written before the picture). 

I SAW, when Eve's dusk spirit, deep-imbued 
With gloom and glow, did fan the sunset-bars 
Of Heaven aside, and showed a belt of stars, 

Night's zone with sparkling sapphire thickly strewed, 

A Lady, naked in her womanhood, 

Gleam, in the low light, on a marble stair. 
About her feet trammelled her trailing hair. 

And in the courtyard, trapt, her palfry stood, 

Waiting. Bi-hued in midst of gloom and glow, 
A low-browed churl lookt at her for lust's sake ; 
" Behold, a dame to whom no garb is given ; 

Save Chastity, (one saith ;) and well ; for lo, 
A naked aught," and even as he spake, 

Methought I heard the chaste stars laugh in Heaven. 



BEYOND. 



I. 
The lark is singing in the sky : 

The sunlight shines on high : 
She sings with him : their songs are one : 
But for the splendour of that sun 

She cannot gaze on high. 



II. 
'* To what sweet sphere dost thou belong? 

Or whither floats thy song ? 
Not this dim world thou mak'st thine own :'* 
She says ; and hears and sees alone 

The sunlight and a song. 



I 
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III. 

She sees winged pilgrims, flowery-fond, 

Float by, and fade beyond 
Her earthly sight : she hears them call 
She whispers : " There must be for all 
Some brighter world beyond.** 



A DREAM OF THE OCEAN. 

I LAID me down last night to sleep, and slept, 
And dreamed of the wide ocean. And I dreamed 
That all the waves thereof were dark and white, 
And every wave methought in dreams I heard 
Break on a black broad belt of bibulous sand, 
That suckt the surge beneath it, like a mouth, 
Till of the wave nought but the white remained. 
Which, as in wrath, flake-shivering to a shrill 
Sharp wind I heard, like adders' spittle, hiss. 
And all the sea lay round me like a plain. 
And a deep blackness was a part thereof. 
And part of it was a drifting moonlight : 
And as I slept I felt my fancy slip 
Into the drifting moonlight, and I dreamed. 

Medreamed I slipt athwart a main of moon. 
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All in a little vessel, whose pale sail 

Flapt, wailed to the sharp wind, and flapt and wailed : 

And she, mine own, my bright, bom of the rose, 

Rodogene, sat at the rudder-tiller, 

And sang sweet songs, and steered us thro' the moon. 

And the sail ever bellied with void winds, 

And ever flapt and wailed, and the white moon 

Moved ever with us moving, and beneath it. 

Far down in depths below, flasht fin and shell. 

Long off, where the deep black and moonlight toucht, 

Part shadow and part shine, floated a corpse : 

And round it ever myriad sea-birds shrieked, 

And winnowed the black air with whirling wings : 

Low now, like some lone mother's sigh, but now 

So loud I could not hear the helmsman sing, 

Or the thick bubbling of the bibulous sand. 

Sailing alone with the child of the rose. 
Mine own, my brightest, with a corpse ahead ! 
O shall I tell you how she lookt in dreams. 
Singing sweet songs in drifting moonlight ? Say, 
Would you love to hear ? For I would love to tell. 
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You would have thought her hair was woven night, 

Heavy with thick wet breath of slumbrous flowers, 

And all the spangles in it were great stars, 

It lookt so wonderful. When she kneeled down 

To pray — ^her hands were dencht : I thought she 

prayed — 
Her hair would ever fall about her face, 
And make the ground a shadow where she kneeled : 
Then rising she would softly push it aside. 
With hands wherethrough the veins were seen like blue 
Flusht streaks of sky 'twixt clouds of stainless snow, 
And show beneath her perfect face, as pale 
Sweet airs at night blow a black cloud aside. 
And show beneath the rounded moon. 

O such 
My lady lookt in dreams. 

And when I kist her, 
(Not as in moon I kist her, but in sun) 
Her lips would ever break to little sobs. 
So low that only mine own ears could hear, 
Like a dove's sob, heard when the world is still : 
And sometimes they would shape themselves to words. 
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And ever I would kiss her, till her voice 

« 

Betwixt strained lips was no more than a throb, 
As though her heart were beating at the mouth : 
And every throb seemed but the thrill that came 
From our two spirits touching, like the sea, 
Where some low-murmuring stream runs into it, 
Thrills into little waves. 

When first we met, 
She stood upon the summit of a hill, 
With the glory of the sunset about her, that came 

down 
To kiss her from her forehead to her feet 
Even to the mountain's middle. 

And I climbed. 
And climbed,' keeping mine eyes close-shut to the 

heat 
Of the near sun ; and kept them closed : but now. 
All in the shadow of a little rock, 
Oped them, and saw her standing near me. Oh, 
When first mine eyes met hers, and saw her there 
Far up beyond the limits of the world 
Standing alone in glory, methought the girl 
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Seemed a still angel, and I bowed my head 

In awe, and questioned her of other worlds, 

And dskt her of the wonder of the spheres. 

Then she moved back, and making with claspt hands 

A shadow for her eyes, lookt in at me, 

And told me she was mortal, and then laught. 

And in the shadow of her hands I saw, 

Like a faint track left by a tear, a line 

Of care upon her brow, and I thought upon it, 

And knew how angels mourned not, and believed. 

And then I questioned her of the other world. 

And askt her of her parentage : and still 

She held her hands upon her eyes, and laught 

Lightly ; and much I marvelled how the maid 

Could laugh, and tell me how, for lack of bread, 

Her mother was prest to beg from door to door, 

And how her father, for salt, was forct to scorch 

The sea-brine dry : and " ' Go, my child,' he said, 

And thrust me forth ; * Go, child, thy face, thy grace,' 

(Beauty, I think he said) * will fetch thee food. 

And man's strong kiss be to thy lips for salt.' 

And as I wandered through the ways alone, 

7 
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Weeping, many a son of the rough world 
Gazed at me passing, and after I had past 
Turned back and stared, and many a rude hand 
And lip had toucht me but that I turned and fled 
In haste and tears, and hither I have come 
Up into the skies for comfort/' and she laught 
And I lookt up and loved her. And we went 
Down from the mount together. 

After that, 
I bought — a little space, two days or three — 
A dagger for her at the d^igger-maker's, 
Bright-bladed, with a haft of stone and steel. 
And so returned. 

And that same night I sought her, 
(A strange dim night, lamp'd by a drifting moon,) 
And found her where she sat upon my bed 
Singing sweet songs. And " Take, my girl," I said. 
And gave it to her, " take, and use, if need, 
That which will shield thee from a staring world." 
And in her small white hands she took, and turned it. 
And made the blade flash to the moon, and laught. 
And then, ** Nay, love," she whispered, " am I not 



I 
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Thine ovm — thine own, whose life thy love hath saved ? 
Thy brightest, Rodogene, bom of the rose ? 
Wilt thou not fight for me, even unto the death ? 
Take thou, and shield thy brightest from the world ; 
Wilt thou not, love ? " And kist me. " Take it," she 

said, 
" And keep it." And I took it, and kept it for her. 

Nor ever once did she lose sight of it, 

But in my breast by day with her own white hands 

She hid it, laughing lightly : and at night 

m 

She laid it on the pillow by my head. 

And so we sailed in dreams beneath the moon. 
And even now when I had thought she steered. 
Seeing her eyes so fixt, and her hands graspt 
So hard upon the helm, and fain had claspt 
And kist her for the service that she showed 
All for my love beneath a troubled moon, 
(For now her voice had grown so loud in song 
I could not hear the whirling sea-birds shriek. 
Or the thick bubbling of the bibulous sand :) 
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Yea, even then, just as the arms to clasp 
Were opened, and the kiss upon my lips 
Shapen, a heavy something against the prow 
Struck, and I rose, and lookt, and lo ! the corpse 
Crossways athwart the bows, and as we toucht 
Under the moon out of it a thousand gems 
Flasht, and an awful breath of death arose. 
And even then my dream was cleft in twain, 
I felt the shock so strongly ; and behold 
The moonlight streaming through the pane, and it. 
The dagger that I gave her, lying there, 
Sharp, close, and like as in my dream the corpse. 
Part midnight and part moonlight, for the haft 
Was midnight, and the moonlight was the blade. 
And even then I rose, and past, and sought 
The chamber where she lay, and found her flusht 
With dreams, and kist her in her dreams, and past 
Never on earth to meet her any more. 



LOVERS OMNIPOTENCE. 

I HEARD the Heavens open and blaze overhead, 
And the strict clouds, shak'n with strong thunder, 

in twain 
Crack, and therefrom, gap-channelled, rush a rain 
Bigger than the big tears that angels shed 
Over one sinner that repenteth. Red 

Fierce daggers flickered, and quick through the 

flared gloom 
Darted, and forkt a sill-flower in the room 
Wherein, even then, she breathed, " I love thee," dead. 
I saw her quail to the quick glare. She bent 

Over me, swooning. ** Wherefore art thou awed ? " 
I said : " What is it thou art fearful of? 
Are not yon Heavens, and yon black firmament 
God*s handiwork ? He made them. Is not God 
Greater than all His creatures ? God is Love.*' 
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EN PASSANT. 



[Being the reveries of a militia-officer, journeying over a 
dangerous highway, between two disloyal Irish villages, on a 
stormy night.] » 



Ho ! Ho ! How loud the storm raves ! What a night 

To make HelFs hounds howl ! A peaceful officer 

And the fierce elements at war ! An officer 

Whose uniform is barely five days old, 

And all the baldric blazonry thereon 

Bright, as the forks and spoons at home are bright, 

Not with the brushing of rough-corsted plumes. 

Or scouring steel, or frictionary sweeps 

Of frequent swords, or glancing spearshafts, but — 

Powder and chamois. 

Methinks I see you smile. 
And leer your sinister eye, as who should say, 
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" Swear by Saint Patrick, Sir, to prove it false." * 
But this I will not. It is true. But say, 
How shall I sift the sedge of your unfaith ? 
Come, ask my little sister. She, you know, 
Who in her still life here full oft hath seen— 
You have — I doubt not — met her frequently — 
Both trumpeters of falsehoods that blast themselves 
Air-huge, and fops that fawn on dowried hearts 
With golden fibs and elegant untruths, 
And having seen them both hath hated them, 
She is most surely of least likelihood 
To forge, exaggerate, or alter. She 
Would tell you straightly, if you questioned her, 
How once returning, wet with wrathful tears 
Of tempest, when I doffed mine Ulster coat. 
And found the costly baldric under it 
Soiled with the storm, she from my knightly breast 
Unbound it pitying, and in her own white hands 
Took powder and fine chamois, and therewith 
Furbished, and made it clean. 



• It is a characteristic of the (lower) Irish to gloss over an 
enormity by adducing, in attestation of its truth, the name of 
their veriest saint 
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How like sad life 
This road seems, ups and downs, with here and there 
A cheerful wayside homestead, like a Hope, 
To cast a smile upon us as we pass ! 
Here stands MacdonnelFs homestead on the right, 
And there M'Coubrey*s cottage on the left, 
And there above the shadows on the road — 
They are only shadows — Conlig house t I mean 
That pallid palace in the black pines, up 
Yonder, which for a moment the white moon 
Glares at, and runs away ? Do. you see it ? There. 
Ho ! Ho ! How loud the storm raves ! What a night 
To make HelFs hounds howl ! Let us hurry on. 
Keep close, friend. Take my arm. Stop. Look. Is that 
A shadow or a figure ? Closer, friend. 
" A stormy night, sir." 'Tis a shadow. O God, 
What a wild night ! . Ah, let me see. I spake 
About that pallid palace in the pines. 
Look back upon it now. In the flying moon 
How pale it looks, what wonder? and how lone, 
How weird and white ! 'Tis haunted. For they tell 
How in the sad years when the Irish Sea 
Moaned with men's sobs and writhed with human throes 
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Storming, one night an over-shapen man 

Drave his pale bride than whom the pride of May. 

Were lowlier, and less pure the dews of Heaven 

That pearl at dawn, to dwell up in the pines 

That shiver yonder, and cursed her as he drave, 

And hated her like Hell the whole day long, 

And grieved her in the sunset, till her tears 

Fell to the floor, which in the day's red death 

Blazed into blood, and how he held her false, 

And damned her unto death from dawn to dawn. 

And scourged her in the sunset till her scars 

Fell to the floor, which in the day's red death 

Flared into flesh, till each with either mixt, — 

The blazing life-blood and the flesh of flame — 

Grew into a horrible ghost. About us now 

Twinkles the petty hamlet of Conlig : 

That is the church, and this upon the right 

The sweet Horatian villa of a star 

Of learning on the western verge of life : 

And this is Conway's Inn, where you can buy 

A pewter of beer, seasoned with pepper, cheap 

And good. What noise was that ? A flash. O God, 
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Are mine eyes flame, and mine ears moan, or is it 

In the white moon of ghostly wintertide 

Lightning and thunder ? Ho ! ho ! What a night 

To make HelFs hounds howl ! Let us hurry on. 

Would Heaven I were at home, with my halt limbs 

Lapt in the soft arms of an easy-chair ! 

With Lever's latest novel in my hand, 

And with my blackened briar in my mouth. 

And with my bootless feet upon the hob ! 

O stern red star, and thou, O country, curse 

The martial zest and patriotic zeal 

That drave me into arms. I need scarce say 

A trifling pittance is attached thereto, 

A golden nothing — merely nominal — 

Some few pounds weekly : four I think, or so — 

(Five pounds fifteen and ninepence halfpenny.) 

The road is rough here. Guard your footing. Keep 

Well to the right. Fear not. An officer 

Of the first corps in Ireland tends you. Come, 

Eyes front, quick march, head up, and shoulders back. 

So, so. How loud the storm raves ! Thus we speed. 

And by the stagnant pools upon the road 
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(For who can pierce the dark ?) I rate we are 

Already at the bottom of the hill. 

I rate so. Yea, and rightly. Yonder blinks 

Rathgael upon the slope, and to the right, 

Unseen in midst of ancient elm and pine. 

The residence of " Billy of Balldw,"* 

The hero of mine "Amours.** Let him be. 

Thank God for so much journey safely past ! 

Praise Heaven for all her mercies ! From hence to 

home 
The roadway is more straight and finer tilled. 
As nearer to the hospitable town. 
And with the finer roadway springs to life 
A footpath. Let us take it. Then my thoughts 
Ran into the honest rut wherein the wheels 
Of thrifty labour toil and earn her bread. 
Aye in the one true track and straight and staid ; 
Forgot myself, and thoughtlessly sincere 
Confessed mine own faults to the heedless wind. 
And cursed the polisht pavements of the rich, 

* A friend of the author's, who, for the sake of euphonism, 
was styled as above. 
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Whereon men steal, like slippered thieves, and slip. 
Thus bathed in Heaven's rain belching my sins 
Out on the storm I wandered, till the lamps 
Peeped into my pure dreams, like favouring stars. 
Of Bangor, and my weary senses sighed, 
" Home," and my heart throbbed, " Nay, nay, nay. 

Altho* 
The shoutings of hoarse lungs are in mine ears. 
And in mine eyes the spirit of the storm, 
I will not on, to bask within the smiles 
Of homely fire, or hearken to the voice 
Of a sweet-singing sister, but even here 
Thus — thus— rin my wet garments lay me down. 
And muse, on dead sweet hours, and rise again. 
And pass beyond the minster-spire, and pause 
Beside a garden of neglected flowers." 



LIFE. 

I. 
A LITTLE basket cradle-bed : 

A little shining curly head : 

A little workman, spade in hand : 

A little footprint on the sand. 

II. 
A tremulous star ; a wavering flute : 

Two souls that speak, tho* Jips are mute : 

Two touching faces, fixt above : 

Two kindred spirits, one through love. 

IIL 

A little cloudlet in the sky : 
A mother's pang : an infant's cry : 
An autumn leaflet, crisped and sere : 
A thoughtful brow : a pensive tear. 
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IV. 
A moonlit cypress, zephyr-stirred : 
Two moving shadows, silver-haired 
Two mounds of grass upon the lea 
A gleam of Light beyond the sea. 



WHITHER AND WHERE? 

I. 
Where is thy mansion, beloved ? 

Ah, where is the mansion of thee ? 
Is it there in the valley of Sharon ? 

Or here on the foam of the sea ? 
Is it there in the heart of the roses ? 

Or here on the breast of the foam ? 
Tell me, celestial sister. 

Whither, and where is thy home ? 



II. 
On the breast of the foam. Aphrodite ? 

In the heart of the rose, Rodogene ? 
Full fain I had kist thee, beloved, 

And moved where thy mansion had been. 
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When the day-light arose, and the skylark- 

A shadow of musical air — 
Moving, ah me, to thy mansion, 

Whither, beloved, and where ? 



THE END. 
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